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The Poets Who Died 
For Freedom 


Defore the days of the peril that is now so 
u deeply gripping all our lives it was the 
fashion among a clever group of cynical young 
men, many of them writers of what they called 
poetry, to spread about the world a false idea of 
the last great crisis from which the world emerged 
without their aid. 

Those who listened to these young men were 
asked to believe that the last Great War was a 
series of mass murders conducted by groups of 
old fogies who led the nations of Europe to the 
pit of doom. With their peculiar mentality it had 
not occurred to any of these young cynics to 
reflect, as Mr J. A. Spender begged them to do, 
that because the old make mistakes the young 
are not therefore infallible. 

A False View of History 

It seemed right to them to pooh-pooh the ideal¬ 
ism which led our people into war against Ger¬ 
many's second step in. her attempt to dominate 
the world. It seemed right to them to sneer at 
the- sacrifice of a million lives which saved the 
honour of our people and saved the freedom of 
the world. It seemed a worthy thing to them 
to scoff at the deathless courage which holds life 
lightly if by losing it some noble cause may be 
won and some high purpose fulfilled. 

J_ord Elton has been calling attention to this 
strange phase in the history of the years 
between the second and the third of Germany’s wars 
on European Freedom, and many people will agree 
with him that so false a view of vital history, 
the cynical outlook of a small number of writers, 
may have poisonous effects in the life of a nation. 

If we are to earn victory over evil things, says 
Lord Elton, there must be a complete revolution 
in the mental outlook which sought to impose 
such a moral fashion of thinking upon us. 

The Free Men of the World 

It is worth while to reassure ourselves that the 
Great War was as unavoidable and as heroic as 
this in every way. It was caused by German 
■plotting, and German lying and was nothing less 
than an adventure to subject all Europe to German 
domination. It was the free men of the world 
who beat the Germans then, as they will beat her 
now with all her puppets, and if our young cynics 
would have a witness of the high purpose of the 
war there is one which they can hardly reject, 
for it is the existence,of the graves of fifty Englisli 
poets who fought and died on the battlefields. 

’ For them there was no doubt of the nature of the 
war. It has been said that in this war our poets 
are looking on, but of that we have no knowledge. 
What we do know is thatMhe young poets of the 
last war gave their lives for freedom, and we 
propose to pay homage to them as the answer to 
•the poison pens which would have us believe that 
the cause they died for was a blundering infamy. 

. - It is a. solemn . thought that in the stricken 
fields of France, under the rocky hills of Gallipoli, 
out in the desert among the ruins of empires, in 
the dark places of Africa, in the vast heart of 
Australia, on the mountain heights and in the 
ocean beds* lie countless multitudes of unknown 
men who died in those four years because there 


were things they loved better than life. Summer 
comes, roses bloom, the lark sings, and'thc wind 
passes over the wheat, and in every season some¬ 
where, everywhere, a mother is thinking of a boy 
who lies far away from home. 

They lived their days upon the earth, actors 
in the drama of the world, and passed, leaving 
their mark and contributing their part to the 
great story of which no man knows the end. 

W E read a hook and are entranced till we forget 
it is three in the morning; but what tale 
is so enthralling as this adventure of human life, 
out of mystery into mystery, out of a past we can 
hardly believe into a future that no man knows? 

It began with wild men living in tree-tops 
and caves ; it comes up through ages of darkness 
and ignorance into this age of power unthinkable, 
with the mind of man as master of the earth ; 
and it has brought us to a time like this, with 
man at the end of his long, long trail, reeling 
before the powers and terrors he has made as'once 
he reeled before the lion and the bear. 

More Wonderful Than All Imaginings 

Marvellous is the imagination of a man, but 
more wonderful than all imaginings is man himself. 

Such thoughts come to us as we think of the 
heroic spirits of the men who have made our 
empire what it is and built up our heritage. We 
must believe that their spirits are immortal; 
it is not to be thought of that they perish. 

W E think of them as a stage farther on in that 

. great march of man towards his destiny. They 
see beyond the vision of our minds ; for them 
the door is opened, the veil is lifted ; they,know 
the end to which Creation moves. It was Charles 
Darwin himself who refused to think that man, 
with all his powers, was doomed to pass away 
from the universe after his brief life here ; and a 
mad world it would be in which the human mind, 
with all that it has known, and the human heart, 
with all that it has felt. Were marching through 
the centuries to a grave of dust and ashes. 

Heroes Receiving Their Reward 

Life is not like that. It climbs from age to 
age, and moves ever onwards, ever upward. We 
do not understand it; that is all. | 

But one thing at least we do know : that there 
is nothing on the earth so potent and enduring, 
so present everywhere, as the silent power of 
that great multitude who have passed to where, 
beyond these voices, there is peace. They move: 
us day by day ; they urge us on ; they hold us to 
our faith ; and so we think of them, not as lost 
or fallen, or as lives crushed out, but as heroes in a 
triumph, now in some way and in some place 
beyond our ken receiving their reward. 

There is no death. The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

And ever near us, though unseen,. . 

The dear immortal spirits tread. 

For all the boundless universe 
Is life. There are no dead. 

These heroes handed on the torch; their 
splendid deeds are caught into the sky and set to 


I 



In these days of battle-dress it was a pleasing sight 
when the Yeomen of the Guard paraded in their 
colourful uniforms for a recent ceremony in London 


light the ages, as the poet says. Because we do 
not think of poets as dying for the hag they 
write for, let us pay tribute to that group of poets 
who gave their lives for us in the Great War which 
lasted for nearly half of the second decade of our 
century. 

Jt was to have ended all wars, and even poets 
gathered on the fighting field for such a cause 
as that. Fifty of them fell on the field of battle, 
fifty young men who would have made their 
mark on English literature. Their best songs are 
unsung, but they left behind a wealth of promise, 
the legacy of the unconquered dead. They left 
behind, in the words of Rupert Brooke, the best 
remembered of them all, better gifts than gold. 

They bequeathed to us a deed that is greater 
than any word they could have written, yet they 
were poets, and well it is to pay them the homage 
of remembrance, for they gave their immortality, 
the glory that might have made their names 
illustrious, that we might be free and love the things 
they died for. » 

Greater Love Hath No Man 

To think of these fine poets and the lives they 
gave for us is to make us ashamed of the cynics 
who belittle their sacrifice and the cause they 
fought for. These poets did not become butchers 
like Nazis ; they did not fight for evil things or 
political conspiracies. They fought to give mankind 
a new and more enduring peace in a fairer world, 
to conquer cruelty and ruthless greed, and to lay 
the foundations of a nobler heritage for all who 
live after them. Greater love hath no man than 
theirs, for they laid down their lives for their 
brothers. Arthur Mee 

We begin our quotations from these Fifty Poets 
on'page 5,' and shall continue them from week to week' 
as a memorial of their sacrifice. 
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The Happy Warrior 
of Washington 

Read this three times, and every time it will be seen yet more 
clearly that running through it all is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
It is 136 years since Wordsworth wrote it, and never did it better 
fit a man than now it fits .the President who is keeping his 
Diamond Jubilee next week. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
* Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to' learn-; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral being his prime care : 

Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train, 

* Turns his necessity to glorious gain : 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
, Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate : 

Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

■ More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

Thence also more alive to tenderness. 

Jis lie whose law is reason, who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ! 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire : 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 

Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need': 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes .... 
yis, finally, the man who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye. 

Or left unthought of in obscurity : 

Who, with a toward.or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray : 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self-surpast: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth. 

Or he must go to dust without his fame. 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 

That is the happy warrior—this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 


Little News 
Reels 

gRiTiSH. railways have run 
100,000 special trains for 
war purposes. 

Equipment for school canteens 
has now been standardised, and the 
present .figure of half-a-million 
children receiving sc]iool meals 
should soon show a big advance. 

A group of. Russian workers 
have built a ioo-ton armoured 
train in their spare time and 
have offered it to the Russian 
A rmy. 

■Jiie no descendants of a 
Portuguese woman of 93 
were all present at her funeral 
the other day, comprising the 
whole population of Terra de 
Senhora, a village in Portugal. 


India Within & Without 

Qxe of tlie urgent questions before the British Empire is the 
future of India, and it has been interesting to watch the 
change coming over public opinion in that vast country as the 
war draws nearer to its gates. 



Starving wolves have been 
invading villages in ‘northern 
Portugal, and in Lapland more 
wolves have been seen than for 
many winters. 

Wfi: hear of a captured Italian 
officer at Bardia who, with¬ 
out being asked, told off some 
of his men to fetch picks and 
shovels from a hidden Italian 
dump for the use of his captors. 

In order to make house-to-house 
collections of waste Tunbridge 
Wells dustmen have given up their 
Saturday holidays this month. 

If you have been bombed out 
of your house you can now get 
£10 instead of £5 from your local 
authority to help you in removing 
your furniture. 

■yitERE is' a nation-wide drive 
for economy in coal. The 
first of a scries of lectures has 
already been given in Manchester 
to industrial chiefs by a Mines 
Department expert. 

When the British Spa Federa¬ 
tion meets soon at Harrogate the 
Minister of Health will receive a 
proposal to give free treatment at 
every spa in the country; they 
wish spa treatment to be part of 
the National Health Service tor all 
insured persons. 

Qne-third of all Australia’s 
doctors are being called up 
for service. 

Scout and Guide ' 
News Reel 

NTine members of the Boy 
Scouts Association received 
recognition in the New Year 
Honours. • 

A Social Centre for members of 
the Forces is run by Scouts of the 
2nd Cheadle Troop. 

Patrol Leaders of the 1st 
Richings Park Troop run their 
own Fire Brigade and A mbulance. 

|-|aving collected and reno¬ 
vated many toys for the 
N S P C C, the Guides of the 
1st Mumbles Company borrowed 
a trek-cart from the Scouts and 
took them into Swansea, five 
miles away. 

Besides collecting salvage and 
doing other work of national 
importance Guides of the 3rd 
AIM Hill Company have adopted 
a poor family, for whom they 
provide clothes and toys. 

THINGS SEEN 

A pig in a sweetshop at Kenton. 

In a garden at Chilham, on 
January 7, rambler roses, mari¬ 
golds, and cornflowers in bloom. 


The Indian Forces already 
number over a million men, all 
volunteers, and all India is in 
total opposition to Hitlerism and 
all it means. India has also 
developed a vast munitions out¬ 
put, and its great army is 
rapidly becoming self-contained. 

Still, in spite, of the grave 
danger of the spreading of the 
war in the East, the ancient 
differences between the political 
parties continue. There is 
nothing in India like the truce 
that has been called at home ancf 
in the Dominions. The Hindus 
of the Congress Party, who are 
the vast majority of the country, 
still insist on demands that 
the second great party of Mos¬ 
lems cannot accept, and the 
efforts of the Government to 
compose the differences between 
these two have not succeeded. 
If it could be done it would be a 
tremendous step forward in in¬ 
creasing India’s war effort. 

A Free and Equal Partner 

It.now seems possible that 
some great step,may be taken 
in spite of these differences of 
opinion and this failure to agree, 
and it is felt that it may come 
through the working people Of 
India regardless of religious 
feelings. The Indian Seamen’s 
Union has just passed a resolu¬ 
tion expressing its determination 
to continue fighting Nazism in 
defence of Freedom and De¬ 
mocracy, and an important 


speaker at its meeting declared 
that he did not know a single 
person in England who did not 
want India to be a free and equal 
partner in the British Common¬ 
wealth. 'That is true. . 

Everybody expects the British 
Government to do sotnethk.g to 
remove the irritation felt in India 
owing to the constant need for 
referring to Whitehall about 
small things. It is not long since 
the question arose whether mem¬ 
bers of the Viceroy's .Council 
might give up the allowance 
made for levee dress at certain 
functions ; and on such a petty 
question as. this the decision 
could not be taken by the Vice¬ 
roy, but had to be referred to 
London. 

. Mr Gandhi Retires 

It is not suggested that this is 
a main source of trouble in India, 
but it is clear that much common- 
sense is needed to straighten but 
a situation in which such things 
can be. Mr Gandhi has now 
happily retired from the Congress 
Party, leaving the party free to 
decide for itself whether it will 
drop its policy of non-violence 
and help on the war against the 
enemy which threatens it from 
outside. The position, in a word, 
is that India is still not united 
within her borders though en¬ 
tirely united against the enemy 
without. What is needed is a bold 
stroke to Secure unity within and 
full steam ahead for Victory. 


A People Saved From the Barbarians 


jyiR Edf.x has promised that 
at the end of tire war the 
Senussi people shall not again 
fall under Italian domination. 
At the same time our Foreign 
Secretary thanked Sayid Idris, 
their Chief, for the help he and 
his followers are giving the 
British in Libya. 

The Senussi are a very strict 
Order of Mohammedans founded 
in 1835 by an Algerian, Sidi 
Mahomed ben Ali es Senussi, 
'with headquarters at Alexandria. 
Prohibiting coffee, tobacco, 
music, and dancing, the scot 
spread widely through Libya and 
the oases of the Egyptian Desert.- 

From the time the Italians 
came in contact with them they 

The Savages 

Never in history has one 
nation inflicted on mankind such 
cruelties as Hitler’s Germany 
has inflicted on the world. 

The Allied Governments have 
met in London to receive full 
accounts of the savage brutality 
of the Nazi barbarians in Russia, 
Poland, Greece, Yugo-Slavia, 
and other countries, and it has 
been decided to place these 
crimes on record so that retri¬ 
bution may-be exacted for them 
when the time comes. ' Every 
Nazi responsible for these sava¬ 
geries will be brought to justice, 
and the Russian Government has 
declared that it will not wait for 
peace to do this, but will show 
no mercy now for the German 
soldiers fighting in Russia for 
the criminal Hitlerite Govern¬ 
ment. 


ill-treated them, with the result 
that during the Great War the 
Senussi, led by the father of 
their present Chief, fought with 
the Turks against us.. 

When, after the Great War,- 
the Italians proceeded to subdue 
Libya, the brave, freedom-loving 
Senussi were mercilessly treated, 
their chiefs being dropped from 
aeroplanes itpon their own vil¬ 
lages, and the wells sealed up.i 
Many fled into Egypt, and the^e, 
have formed a nucleus of the: 
small but growing. Senussi force j 
which is now fighting with us to 
drive the Fascist barbarians from, 
the country of which the Senussi 
have been such worthy and 
courageous inhabitants. 


The Horses of a 
Famous Ride 

One of the few lectures for 
children given in the Royal 1 
Geographical Society’s hall of 
late was by Mr A. F. Tschiffely. 
Fe\v'’peace-time narratives could 
have held the attention of a, 
juvenile audience as did his 
story of the greatest horse-ride 
of all time, when he rode his' 
Argentine horses, Gato and 
Mancha, 10,000 miles from 
Buenos Aires to Washington. 

The horses have now passed 
their 30th birthday, though when 
they started their great journey, 
which took two and a half years,. 
they were only half that age. 
They are now on a farm outside 
Buenos Aires, and Mr Tschiffely 
was able to tell his audience that 
they were " very well indeed.” 
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The Strange Sargasso Sea 


VWinter storms bring to the 

Irish and Scottish coasts a , 
valuable seaweed much appre¬ 
ciated by farmers and their 
sheep and cattle ; it comes all 
the way from the Sargasso Sea, 
and is named Sargassum. 

The C N’s old friend Sir 
Arthur Thomson believed that 
it had first reached the Sargasso 
Sea from South America, but it 
appears to flourish nowhere else.' 
In its chosen home there are 
ten million tons of it, but as the 
Sargasso Sea covers 2,500,000 

APPLES ASLEEP 

Sometimes ' we cannot help 
wondering what has become of 
all the apples that have disap¬ 
peared so suddenly from the 
shops, but it is all right; they 
are merely slumbering till 
awakened by Lord Woolton's 
wand, and some of them will 
reappear as late as May. 

They are kept in closely sealed 
warehouses, with doors and roofs 
and sides .protected against 
draughts, not to keep out the 
cold, but to keep it in, because 
these cooled storehouses have 
temperatures below freezing 
point. That is not the only 
reason for keeping out the 
draught. The atmosphere in 
them contains a preparation of 
carbon dioxide much greater 
than in the. air outside, and five 
times greater than most of us 
could breathe without discom¬ 
fort. But if a draught got in it 
would blow the gas away ; so 
three times a day the engineer 
tests it to make sure that it is 
of the kind that apples sleep 
well on, and keep sound, while 
breathing. 

RAF OFFENSIVE 

The R A F contribution to win¬ 
ning the war is by no means con¬ 
fined to air operations. The men 
in light blue know, too, the value 
of salvage. 

, In the second half of last year 
the Ii A F in this country alone 
saved 22,000 tons of material which 
might otherwise have been wasted. 
This total included 8023 tons of 
scrap metal, 3477 tons of waste- 
paper and cardboard, 156S tons of 
food tins, 768 tons of tyres and 
rubber scrap, 437 tons of tags, 354 
tons of old accumulators, and 101 
tons of old rope, not to mention 
380,000 gallons of used aero-engine 
oil saved for purifying. 

'These R A F figures, surely, 
should put us all on our mettle, 


square miles this works out at 
less than two pounds an acre. A 
recent exploration of this vast 
area, which is a sea within an 
ocean, dissipates the long-stand¬ 
ing legend that it is a green mass 
of sluggish, circling weed. Pro¬ 
fessor Beebe, the pioneer of very 
deep diving, states that it is 
a very bright blue expanse of 
■unusually clear water, hardly 
stirred by winds and, as a. 
matter of fact, rarely showing 
any accumulation of its famous 
sargassum weed. 

WATCH ON NAZI 
PLANES 

All German planes that land in 
Dutch aerodromes must now be 
watched, and immobilised by having 
their propellers removed. This 
order is an attempt to stop intrepid 
bands of Dutchmen who watch and 
wait for days in the hope of stealing 
a plane and flying it to England. 

THE GOWS 

From a Correspondent 

A small boy was looking up at 
me. Standing on a garden path, 
he smiled wistfully. " I don’t 
suppose you’ve time ? ” he mur¬ 
mured, as I was hurrying by. 

.“ Time lor what ? ”1 asked. 

" Everybody’s too busy,” he 
replied, as if he had a grievance 
against humanity for being in a 
hurry. “ But it wouldn’t take 
ldtog. It’s only round the corner 
and across the road.” 

“ Well ? ” 

” Mummy’s poorly today,” he 
explained, “ and our maid’s 
joined up, and Daddy’s in a tank, 
and there’s nobody to take me 
to see the cows, and I always 
like to go because they miss me.” 

“ Come,” said I. “ I’ll take 
you.” So we went to. see the 
cows. He looked at them and 
said “ Good-night, cows," and we 
walked homeward in the twilight. 



The Blind lean’s Bell 


^ blind man can learn to per¬ 
form the task of measuring 
the small mechanical parts of 
fittings and gauges and machine 
tools that have to be accurate 
to the 25,000th part of an inch. 

This has been made possible 
by a newly-invented machine, 
not yet perfected in England, 
but said to be in use in some 
industrial concerns elsewhere, 
which' substitutes sound for 
sight. Ho one could gauge such 

T MORE ALUMINIUM 

A new method of getting 
aluminium direct from clay instead 
of from bauxite is on the way. The 
deposits of bauxite are restricted, 
clay is plentiful,, but a particular 
kind of clay which is rich in silica 
is needed. This is digested, as the 
human organs digest food, with 
hydrochloric acid. It is then further 
decomposed to obtain aluminium 
oxide, from which aluminium is got. 

THE NAZI THIEVES 

Nazi pilfering of overcoats in 
Holland has become so common¬ 
place that the Dutch are said to 
be padlocking their coats to 
whatever peg they hang them on. 
This, it seems, is the only way of 
making sure that the coat will 
remain on its peg if left for more 
than a few minutes. 

How valuable an overcoat is 
may be seen from an advertise¬ 
ment in the Amsterdam Tele¬ 
graph, which offered as a cheap 
line a number of secondhand fur 
coats for about ^500 each. 


THE MONSTER 

AIL over Belgium the Germans 
They pierce the nre .placing posters showing Mr 
Churchill gloating over a starving 
family, with the words, Monster, 
it is you who have brought us to this. 

But the Belgian patriots are not 
deceived. Although punishable by 
death for interferingwith the posters, 
they add a few pencil lines and the 
Monster is transformed into a Hitler. 


Pacific Dandy 

This curious headgear is 
worn by young men of a 
tribe whose home is in 
the Solomon Islands 


A Curious Thing 
About Malaya 

' In some coal regions of Malaya 
coal is deposited in a form un¬ 
known elsewhere in the world. 
Near the tin mines of Ipoli, for 
example, it lias been deposited 
not as scams between the strata 
but in wedges piercing them 
like stalactites in underground 
caves. 

These needle-shaped deposits 
may be' as much as two feet 
wide, but are more often only 
a few inches, 
soft upper strata to a deptii of 
30 feet or more, till they reach 
the hard rock below. It is sup¬ 
posed by geologists that they 
flowed down millions'of years 
ago through . crevices probably 
formed by earthquakes. 


A Good Thing Grows Better and Better 


v 


'he Food Ministry and the 
Education Office are to be 
congratulated on their well- 
directed efforts to safeguard the 
health of children in wartime so 
far as that can be done through 
the schools and through the 
careful distribution of milk, the 
perfect food. 

The Board of Education tells 
us that seven out of ten children 
in school attendance are now 
taking milk ; the actual number 
is 3,250,000. This is a record. 


and it means that, in all the 
difficulties created by war, the 
children'are getting better atten¬ 
tion in at least One all-important 
matter. 

Another matter calling for 
special notice is the addition of 
more Vitamin D to margarine. 
Enough of Vitamins A and D 
have already been added to 
margarine to make it equal in 
these respects to butter, but the 
Vitamin D content is to be 
doubled because of its special 


importance to children. Fortu¬ 
nately Vitamin D is not easily 
destroyed; but we must be sure 
to see that children get enough 
of it, for -without it a child 
becomes rickety through the 
imperfect development of the 
bones. The teeth also become 
seriously affected when this 
vitamin is lacking. 

The new margarine is now on 
sale, and it contains more 
Vitamin D in a single ounce than 
an average egg. 


fine work with his unaided eyes ; 
but the measurement is done for 
him by a series of dials telling 
him when the desired accuracy 
in the part he is finishing is 
reached^ He has merely to watch 
the dials. 

In this new invention the 
gauge dials are replaced by means 
of a bell which signals the result 
when the right degree of accuracy 
is reached.- The blind man thus 
works by sound instead of sight. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH THE RABBIT? 

■ The scarcity of meat puts a 
premium on the rabbit in war¬ 
time. ' A correspondent who lives 
on a • sandy soil in Surrey, 
where rabbits normally abound, 
assisted by the nature of the soil 
and many banks and scrubby 
woodlands, reports that a rabbit 
scrape is rarely to be seen in this 
third year of the war. We may 
be quite sure, however, that as 
soon as peace comes rabbits 
will abound £gain if .something 
is not done about it. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
urges' that. a long-term policy 
should be adopted in this matter, 
and that a determined and con¬ 
tinued effort'might rid the coun¬ 
try of what is undoubtedly a pest. 
The great difficulty at this time, 
of . course, is to find labour 
sufficient for such an effort. . It 
is perfectly true that rabbits 
could be exterminated, but only 
if the work is properly planned 
and coordinated over wide areas. 
It is useless for one farmer to act 
with determination if his neigh¬ 
bours do not join him. 

STUDENTS IN 
PRISON CAMPS 

The tedium of life as a prisoner oi 
war is being relieved by study for 
many British captives in Germany, 

The British Red Cross has a 
special department, operating at the 
New Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
which sends books to prison camps 
in Germany to enable prisoners to 
continue their studies and prepare 
for examinations. Oxford and 
London matriculation as well as 
certain university degrees may be 
sat for in German prison camps. 
Two thousand British prisoners are 
now studying for these examina¬ 
tions and, in all, requests for 3000 
study courses have been received. 

Of course there are difficulties, 
for the Nazis ban all books by 
Jewish authors and many by other 
writers, and no maps are allowed, 
but in spite of this the Red Cross 
has sent 25,000 volumes. 



SKI TROOPS 


In the snows of Russia the Soviet troops equipped with skis have had great success against the Nazi hordes. 
Here is a picture from Canada which shows that the Dominion, too, has soldiers skilled in this type of warfare- 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle cf the journalism of the world 



[THE EDITORS WINDOW 


Compulsion to Be Free 


J^iving under compulsion is 
now the order of the day. 
We have before us, around us, 
as the main condition of our 
wartime existence, compulsion 
in practice. / 

We consent to be compelled. 
We agree to do what is irksome 
to us. We go without as a 
matter of duty. We freely con¬ 
sent not to be free. All this 
because a great object is. our 
aim. Because we are in peril, 
we go without a great part of 
our lives. 

If we think it over, we see 
clearly that only the conviction 
of peril and the conception of 
urgent duty enable us to bear 
it all. It is a supreme object- 
lesson in the meaning of loss of 
liberty, and we know that we 
could not always live like this. 

There is a certain limit to 
what human beings can endure 
under compulsory law. We 
© 

QUEER 

J-Jas anybody called the atten¬ 
tion of the Post Office, we 
wonder, to the fact that in 
artificial light it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to tell the 2|d stamps 
from the halfpennies ? 

It seems incredible that such 
blunders can be made or, being 
made, can be continued so long, 
and as it is a great bother to so 
many people it is to be hoped 
it will soon be put right. 

© 

Salute to Mother 

Jn the waiting-room of a railway 
station a well-dressed lady, 
accompanied by an officer of high 
rankwithgold braidand glittering 
buttons, sat opposite a homely 
mother and her baby. The baby 
was full of joy and happiness, 
and dancing up and down in 
the mother’s arms and chuckling 
and laughing at the officer with 
friendly smiles and winning ways. 
The officer rose to go and waved 
gently to the child, and Baby 
waved back in its charming way. 
Then the officer drew himself up 
and saluted the mother. It was 
a charming sight: 


must be free for the greater 
part of our existence. Lav/ can 
only be obeyed when it mainly 
leaves us free to choose, free to 
come and to go, free to select 
what we shall eat and what we 
shall wear. Naturally, we are 
not conscripts, but free men. 

Nevertheless, it is remark¬ 
able how readily our citizens, 
at the call of governing powers, 
have yielded their liberty and 
consented to be shackled. The 
objectors, even on conscien¬ 
tious grounds, have been 
few. In this war there have 
been far fewer objectors to 
compulsion than in the last. 
Then it was with the greatest 
reluctance that compulsory 
national service won public 
approval, even for men ; it has 
been easier today to pass a bill 
of compulsion for women than 
it was in 1914 to apply com¬ 
pulsion to men ! 

© 

Tolstoy’s Old Home 

The Huns have devastated the 
whole of Tolstoy’s estate 
and uprooted his trees, and the 
desecration reminds us of a 
story of the old Tolstoy home. 

If anybody asked where Tol¬ 
stoy was born the answer the 
famous writer loved to give 
was surprising. In showing'his 
birthplace.be would point to the 
top of a tall larch and say, 
smiling : “ I was born up there ; 
my mother’s room was at the' 
top of the tree, and I was born 
on a sofa.” 

The explanation is simple. 
As a young man Tolstoy ran 
into debt, and the old estate at 
Yasnaya Poliana had to be sold, 
though the house was moved to 
another site 30 miles away. 
Later he planted trees on the 
site of his old home, and so was 
able to point to one. tree which 
grew where he had first opened 
his eyes. 

© 

. JUST AN IDEA - 

Oar happiness depends not so 
much on what befalls us in this life 
as on the way in which we take it. 


Under the Editor's Table 

It is useful to visit your yj man who has spent much of 
■ allotment to take stock, says his time tramping the country 

a gardener. Suppose there isn’t has come into a fortune. Must 


any growing ? 

Q 

ffliERE has been a drop 
in the temperature in 
Italy. Many Italians 
had cold feet already. 

□ 

Children's shoes are 
short. So are their 
legs. 0 
Qerman police are 
keeping a watch for 
rebels. And trying to 
put bach the clock. 
a 

l\ FATHER would not 
mind his girl joining 
up if she didn’t leave 
home. She hopes to 
go far. 


be glad he came in. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If bookbinders 
cover their 
expenses 


a 

Three cottages in 
Suffolk were sold 
by auction for £ 6 . 
They could- not have 
been knocked down 
for much less. , 

El 

/[ in power hi the 
Pacific, says a 
writer, is the key to 
success. There’s some¬ 
thing in the wind. 
a 

The M P who says 
he likes a polished 
audience must be care¬ 
ful not to rub them up 
the wrong way. 


Where is the New 
Rousseau? 

"JhiE seething discontent in 
Hitler’s Wilderness is bound 
in the long run to compass his 
undoing. 

No enlightened people were 
ever permanently enslaved. Con¬ 
ditions such as Nazidom im¬ 
poses once prevailed over great 
parts of Europe, with human 
rights withheld from the common 
people in favour of the privi¬ 
leged classes, who were the Nazis 
of those days. 

In the late 18th century there 
rose Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
Swiss watchmaker’s son, who 
proclaimed a revolt against the 
existing social tyranny, setting 
all France ablaze with intel¬ 
lectual fire. From his teaching 
sprang the French Revolution, 
which, with all its excesses and 
horrors, did achieve a great 
emancipation of the people from 
their wrongs and called all the 
world to recognition of the 
rights and liberties of man. 

Long afterwards Thomas Car¬ 
lyle, who wrote the history of 
that Revolution, sat at dinner 
with a company. of miserable 
cynics who denied that a system 
of political philosophy had ever 
had any influence on actual 
affairs, and. Carlyle’s comment 
was devastating. “ There was 
once a man called Rousseau,” he 
said. “ He printed a book of 
political theories, and the nobles 
of that land laughed. ’ But the 
next edition was bound in their 
skins! ” 

The hour will bring the new 
Rousseau, and the Nazis will fall 
as fell their predecessors, the 
French nobility of the 18th 
century. 

© 

The Old Folks 
At Home 

BY THE PILGRIM 

17 very year the church has had 
its Gift Day. There has 
always been a luncheon, a sale 
of work, and an evening concert. 

The evening concert has long 
been the concern of the young 
people of the congregation, and 
proud they have been to make 
their contribution. But this year 
things were different. At the 
best of times the congregation 
was never great, and during the 
last twelve months fofty young 
folk have left for the Forces. 
When a committee was called to 
organise the Gift Day someone 
said : " As for the evening con¬ 
cert, that will have to be dropped. 
We have no young people left. 
We cannot do this year what we 
did in other years."’ 

“ Why not ? ” someone asked. 
" Even if so many young folk 
are serving their country, there 
are the old folks at home.” 

It was lightly said, but it led 
to a gallant effort on the part of 
many men and women who have 
little desire for the limelight. 
Accepting the challenge of new 
and hard conditions, they plan¬ 
ned a concert and carried it 
through to a triumphant con¬ 
clusion. 

© 

No Blacker Crime 

There is no blacker crime, we 
read the other day, than to 
profiteer in the nation’s rationed 
food while the nation fights for 
its life, anti the punishment to 
fit ,such a crime should be penal 
servitude. We heartily associate 
ourselves with these words. 



The Children 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIFE 

1 


A corner of the Gef 
interest in an exhibi 


The 

Tt is a habit to contrast our 
* present troubles with those 
by which the British Empire 
was confronted when Napoleon 
was the Hitler of his age ; but 
there was an earlier period 
closely resembling this. In 
that time we actually lost an 
empire and triumphed over all 
disaster. 

Armed Neutrality 

The disaster had its origin 
in the War of Independence 
waged against us by what is now 
the United States, which, until 
late in the 18th century, was 
a British colony. President 
Roosevelt’s ancestors, Dutch 
in extraction, were then Britons 
in their American home. Re¬ 
senting the political injustice 
of which they were the victims, 
the American colonists rightly 
rose against our German king 
and won their freedom. 

While we were at grips with 
them, with our military and 
naval strength reduced, it 
seemed good to France to fall 
upon us. This brought in 
Spain, and Spain was followed 
by Holland, while Russia, 
Prussia, and the Scandinavian 
countries joined in what was 
called the Armed Neutrality 
of the North, a confederation 
formed to prevent us from 
exerting our naval strength 
to the full in pressing home our 
wide blockade. 

That was a time of peril 
indeed. Not only was all 


Dark Day; 

Europe openly or secretly 
arrayed against us, not only 
were we menaced on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with our ships 
imperilled in every sea, our 
communications in danger, and 
the English Channel at the 
mercy of our foes, but we were 
not a united nation at home. 

Voices among the: most 
powerful in the nation were 
raised' against the obstinate 
policy of a mad king that had 
brought on tile war with our 
kindred in the New World. 
France was leagued against us 
on the pretext of enabling the- 
Americans to win independence, 
though she herself was a 
despotism in reality. She cared 
in those days no more for . 
individual or national freedom 
than Hitler and Mussolini care 
for it now. Her purpose in 
our time of deadly peril was 
to seize our colonies. 

The battle raged year after 
year, on sea and land. - Gib¬ 
raltar suffered its famous siege, 
rich islands fell to the enemy, 
Canada seemed about to be 

Our Rests. 

A stocktaking has just been 
completed of the earthquakes 
of this century as registered iti 
the world’s observatories. Their 
number runs into millions, be¬ 
cause not merely those felt all 
over the earth at every observa¬ 
tory, but those which arc noted 
in local areas, are counted. 
Of these small shocks a million 
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■ye Museum at Shoreditch, where many visitors have found great 
on built up by students of the Sheffield College of Arts and Crafts 


s We Survived 


snatched from us, Ireland 
tnreatened us with an armed 
force of 80,000 men, India was 
on the point of revolt. Never 
were we in greater tribulation. 

But as the war went on we 
■rj.ade great reforms in our 
system of government, and the 
■ whole nation became united in 
one courageous purpose. We 
made peace with America, 
granting her full independence; 
we grappled with our foes in 
Furope ; and at the end, as we 
£.kd the Americans put up our 
swords, there emerged in the 
world, not: one nation with 
subject colonists in the West, 
'Hit an old'Empire and a new 
ation, both sworn to the 
preservation of human rights 
■and liberties. 

We more than made good 
:oar losses. We had retained 
Canada. We secured . Aus¬ 
tralia. We added possession 
.') possession, and laid new 
foundations in Africa of what 
was to develop into a majestic 
heritage redeemed from slavery 
by British rule. America had 

e’ss Globe 

a year occur. I11 each year also 
there is one great shock and 100 
which are destructive or are felt 
far from their place of origin. 

It is suggested that there may 
be a continual fluid movement 
efi the rock strata deep in the 
earth's crust, or below it, which 
makes breakages and recurring 
shocks inevitable. 


taught us our lesson. From 
their resistance to great wrongs 
we reformed ourselves into 
recognition of the rights of 
all peoples to self-government. 
Our modified political system 
was our greatest contribution 
to the government of the 
world. 

The Psalmist Was Right 

We withstood as terrible a 
challenge as had ever faced a 
nation at that time, and we 
emerged from the worldwide 
conflict a stronger, wider, and 
more enlightened Empire. 
Violence and treachery were 
resisted and mastered. Canada 
and India were saved; the 
Empire grew as from a sapling 
to a mighty tree, with roots 
thriving throughout the world. 

We had later to arm again to 
repel a powerful foe in Napo¬ 
leon, but the spirit that had 
carried us through disaster to 
triumph remained with us. 
The ideals that'framed the new 
Empire sustained all shocks 
and left us with traditions to 
shape the confederated nations 
that are now with one voice, 
one heart, one strength, again 
resisting the forces of avarice 
and cruelty, and the desire 
to rend us asunder. 

The hour is dark ; the dawn 
has yet to break; but though 
* heaviness may endure for a 
night, joy cometli in the 
morning. 

The Psalmist was right. 
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Fifty Poets Who Died For Us 

We propose for the next few 1seeks to pay tribute to the poets 
who fell for freedom in the last war, and these extracts from 
their work follow) on page 1 this week. 

A ll the world knows how ’J’iiis is what Joyce Kilmer 
noble a character was wrote of the young poet 
lost to mankind when the who lies on a green island off 
Canadian chaplain John McCrae the coast of Greece : 



John McCrae 


fell in Flanders 
fields where 
poppies blow, 
having written 
for Punch that 
famous poem 
which will not 
be forgotten as 
long as a scar¬ 
let poppy is 
seen in an 
English field: 

In Flanders fields the poppies 
blow 

Between tlie crosses, row on row. 
That mark our place ; and in the 
sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns 
below. 

We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset 
glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now 
we lie 

In Flanders fields. 


In alien earth, across a troubled 
sea. 

His body lies that was so fair and 
young. 

His mouth is stopped, with half 
his songs unsung : 

His arm is still, that struck to 
make men free. 

But let no cloud of lamentation 
be -t 

Where, on a warrior’s grave, a 
lyre is hung. 

Wc keep the echoes of his golden 
tongue. 

We keep the vision of his chivalry. 

^mong Marlborough boys who 
gave their lives for - the 
flag were at least’ four poets, 
and two great poet friends, 
Charles Sorley and Sidney 
Woodroffe. Woodroffe fell in 
1915, “ the bravest of the 
brave,” Iris colonel said, and 
of him Charles Sorley wrote : 

There is no fitter end than this. 
No need is now to yearn or sigh. 
We know the glory that is his,' 
The glory that can never die. 


y^LL the world knows, too, 
how fine a poet was lost to 
humanity when William Noel Woodroffe was the first V C 
tt_j iU ~ u: ~' of Kitchener’s Army. Sorley 


Hodgson, the bishop’s son, fell 
in action with . his Devon 
Regiment on a summer’s day 
in 1916, and wrote his lovely 
Young Man’s Prayer before 
going into action, which ends: 
I, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice 
Ere the sun swings his noonday 
sword. 

Must say goodbye to all of this. 
By all delights that I shall miss. 
Help me to die, O Lord. 

Joyce Kilmer was a young 
J American who died for us, 
full of the joy of life and touched 
with genius. Most of us know 
his little poem on trees; not 
so many know the poem he 
wrote in memory of Rupert 
Brooke, most famous of all the 
poets the war took from us, 
nipping in the bud an immor¬ 
tality beyond all challenge. 
It was he who wrote “ Now 
God be thanked who has 
matched us with His hour,” 



Joyce Kilmer 


Rupert Brooke 


and “ Blow out, you bugles, 
over the rich dead ! ” and : 

If I should die, think only this of 
me : 

That there’s some comer of a 
foreign field 

That is for ever England. 


was to follow him a month 
after writing these lines. He 
was the most brilliant of all 
the Marlborough boys who fell, 
and left behind him enough 
poems and letters to fill two 
volumes. Of himself he wrote : 

I have a temple I do not 
Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet. 
This sanctuary of my soul 
Unwitting I keep white and 
whole, 

Unlatched and lit, ' if Thou 
should’st care 
To enter or to tarry there. 

Arthur Lewis Jenkins, .Marl¬ 
borough boy and Balliol 
man, in one of his poems prayed 
that he might not fail at the 
test, but be worthy of the 
valiant dead : yet these were 
some of his last lines as he faced 
deathj thinking of Home : 

Oh, I am sick of ways and wars 
Andthehomeless endsof the earth, 
I would get back to the northern 
stars 

And the land where I had birth. 
And take me to a dainty maid. 
And a tiny patch of ground. 
Where I may watch small green 
things grow 

And the kindly months come 
round. 

pRANK Lewis, also a Marl¬ 
borough boy, was killed in 
an air battle. It was the fate of 
Belgium that led him into the 
war ; he wrote a moving sonnet 
on it beginning: 

There came a voice from out the 
darkness crying, 

A pleading voice, the voice of one 

in thrall . . . 


Poetry suffered a double 
bereavement when the sons 
of Lord Desborough fell on the 
fields of death, for they were 
poets both, as affectionate as 
David and Jonathan, lovely 
and pleasant in their living 
anj in death. not divided. 
Julian Grenfell died in May 
and his brother in July. Billy 
Grenfell wrote these lines on a 
comrade who had fallen : 

O heart and soul and careless 
played 

Our little band of brothers, 

And never recked the time would 
come 

To change our game for others. 
Its joy for those who played with 
you 

To picture now what grace 
Was in your mind and single 
heart 

And in your radiant face. 

I ulian Grenfell wrote a noble 
poem on going into battle: 
The fighting man shall from the 
sun 

Take warmth, and light from the 
glowing earth ; 

Speed with the light-foot winds 
to run, 

And with the trees to newer 
birth ; ■ 

And find, when fighting shall be 
done, 

Great rest, and fulness after 
death. 

The thundering line of battle 
stands. 

And in’the air Death moans and 
sings ; 

But Day shall clasp him with 
strong hands. 

And Night shall fold him in soft 
wings. 

Robert Sterling, a Sedbergh 
boy who fell (like Rupert- 
Brooke) on the first St George’s 
Day of the war, was a brilliant 
scholar whose loss was irre¬ 
parable. He wrote this of a 
friend who fell: 

O Brother, I have sung no dirge 
for thee : 

Nor for all time to come 
Can song reveal my grief’s 
infinity : 

The menace of thy silence makes 
me dumb. 

Richard Molesworth 
Dennys, who gave his life 
for the flag in 
the Battle of 
the Somme, 
was only 
twelve when 
he wrote A 
Boy’s Thanks¬ 
giving, which 
shows a sensi- 
tiveness to 
Nature and a 
feeling of the presence of .God 
which is astonishing in a boy so 
young. In the trenches he 
wrote Jhese lines : 

Better far to pass away 
While the limbs are strong and 
young. 

Ere the ending of the day. 

Ere Youth’s lusty song be sung. 

1 Hot blood pulsing through the 
veins, 

Youth’s high hope a burning fire. 
Young men needs must break the 
chains 

That hold them from their heart’s 
desire. 

No need for me to look askance. 
Since no regret my prospect mars, 
lily day was happy—and per¬ 
chance 

The coming night is full of stars. 



Richard Dennys 
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What Our Scientists Say 

Following on Sir R. Gregory’s Science Gonference our leading 
* scientific workers have been discussing how their services 
can be better used for the winning of the war and of the peace. 


The chairman of the Con¬ 
ference was Sir Daniel Hall, 
perhaps our .greatest living 
authority on British agriculture, 
and he declared that the State 
purchase of agricultural land 
was the necessary preliminary 
to economic farming. - 

Dr H. M. Sinclair, of the 
Department of Biochemistry 
at Oxford, pointed out that 
infant mortality could be almost 
abolished if the mothers were 
properly fed, so that scientific 
agriculture should be encouraged 
to plan for increased production 
of protective foods. 

Increasing Milk Supplies 

Declaring that a united effort 
should be made to get sufficient 
food on the new health standard 
for the whole population. Sir 
John Orr, of the Rowett 
Research Institution, also urged 
a great increase in agricultural 
production. He said that this 
policy would not only help' our 
farmers but provide for dis¬ 
tributors increased trade, both 
internal and external. 

Speaking of the present short¬ 
age of milk, Professor H. D. Kay, 1 
Director of the National Institute 
of Research in Dairying, said 
that if we really put our backs 
into' it the national yield of milk 


could be increased by 20 per 
cent in four or five years. 

Other scientists protested 
against the continued neglect 
of scientific experts by the 
Forces, Professor S. Chapman 
pointing out that in refugees we 
had an army of highly skilled 
scientists drawn from all parts 
of the world, yet some of these 
clever men were employed dig¬ 
ging potatoes. 

Planning, Ahead 

There was much still to be 
done in bringing together the 
research and production depart¬ 
ments in our war factories, while 
scientific planning was far below 
the standard of Gffrmany and 
Russia. This lack of scientific 
planning had, unfortunately, 
'very severely handicapped our 
war effort. 

As to the future. Dr Sinclair 
prophesied that immediately 
after the war there would be a 
worldwide famine, and an inter¬ 
national committee of scientists 
of the British Empire, America, 
and Russia should be set up now 
to plan ^he adequate feeding of 
the world. 

Another idea of the Conference 
was that a scientist should be 
attached to each one of our em¬ 
bassies abroad. 


The Heroic Stewardess 


'T'he heroism of a stewardess 

, when her ship was broken in 
two by bombs has won her the 
Lloyd’s War Medal for Bravery. 
She is the second woman to 
receive this distinction. 

When her ship was attacked 
and set on fire Miss Elizabeth 
May Owen made her way. in the 
dark to the women’s quarters on 
the lowest deck, forced open the 
doors, arrd brought up five girls 
to the well-deck. Here sailors 


handed her lifebelts, which she 
put on the girls, but there was 
not one left for her. 

■ Though the ship was sinking 
under her feet, she went down 
to bring up another girl. The 
sailors called to her to enter the 
last lifeboat, but she refused to 
leave the girl, and both women 
jumped into the sea, the steward¬ 
ess supporting her charge for 
two hours until they were 
rescued. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


To the Land of Nod I 



T WO little folks are off to bed 
With dolly, book, and 
candle ; . . . 

Nurse leads the way, and goes 
ahead 

To turn the high door handle’. 
But down below sits Mrs Puss; 
I fancy she says, grinning, 

“ Oh, what a lark ! 

Why, in the dark 
My fun is just beginning ! ” 

Bible Question 

Who was the man whose 
patience has become an 
example to all? qof 


THE PATCH 

A man, walking along the 
streets of Jerusalem, 
found a broken iron pot lying 
in the road. He picked it 
up and, trying to be funny, he 
took it into a tailor's shop 
and said to the tailor : 

" Master, will .you please 
put a patch upon this pot ? ” 
The tailor looked at the 
pot, and then answered : 

I will, if you will make 
me some threads out of this 
material.” And he held out 
to the would-be funny man a 
handful of sand. 

PR A YER ' 

O Lord, give us strength to 
bear the troubles and 
discomforts of this world, and 
to be thankful for all the kind 
and pleasant life about us ; 
for friends and food and 
clothes and home ; for school 
and teacher ; for books and 
pleasures everywhere. A nd 
keep us through another night 
.with Thy gentle spirit over us. 
. - Amen 


The Passing of 
a Pioneer x 

A Creator of 
Good Pleasure 

giR Oswald Stoll left the 
world of entertainment a far 
better and cleaner place than he 
found it. 

- From very early days he took 
an interest in music-halls and 
he devoted his career to them. 
In his youth vulgarity and 
coarseness on the stage were 
rampant; almost everything 
could be heard in the music-hall 
except good music, and no right- 
thinking man ever thought of 
taking his family to such a 
place. 

Sir Oswald did much to change 
this evil state of things, and his 
own theatres at least were above 
reproach, for he would never 
employ any entertainer who 
pandered to low taste. All the 
theatres under his control were 
recognised as places of clean 
entertainment for the family, 
and in this respect the London 
Coliseum was pre-eminent. The 
Coliseum, indeed, was his special. 
pride, and when his mother died, 
in 1924, he set up a marble bust 
of her there, close to the box- 
office where she had been in 
charge for so man}' years. 

In the Film World 

Sir Oswald Stoll had many 
other interests, for, as the name 
of the Stoll Picture Theatre in 
Kingsway proclaimed, he was a 
.prominent figure in the "film 
world, and was also the author 
of several books on economics 
and finance. It is for his work 
in making music-halls whole¬ 
some places of entertainment 
that he will be chiefly remem¬ 
bered, however. With all his 
natural reforming zeal Sir Oswald 
led the way in proving that on 
the stage pure pleasure is easily 
the most popular and by no 
means the least profitable. 

The Jews Give 
Thanks 

We hear that many Unitarian 
churches throughout the United 
States displayed posters of 
greeting to their Jewish neigh¬ 
bours for the Jewish New Year ; 
that a Negro church in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has received 
from the congregation of the 
local synagogue enough money 
to pay off its mortgage ; that 
Jews in Philadelphia have con¬ 
tributed the cost of the tower of 
a new Methodist church there ; 
and that a Jewish merchant in 
Pittsburg has left 100 dollars 
to each of eighteen Protestant 
and ten Roman Catholic churches 
in the city. 

Music By Light 

A revolution in the gramophone 
industry is foreshadowed'. by the 
announcement that Fernando Crudo 
of Buenos Aires has succeeded in 
contriving an instrument which 
plays paper records costing two¬ 
pence or threepence. 

I11 place of the usual record and 
the needle which picks up sound 
from' a. track, there is a paper' 
record on which the track appears 
as a scries of dots or lines. A 
beam of light follows this track, the 
light being reflected to a mirror 
which causes electric impulses of 
various kinds, and these arc repro¬ 
duced as sound waves by means of 
a loudspeaker. 


Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Mars in Line 

Where Venus Has Gone 


T 


he present grouping of the planets, which stretch in a line 
across the evening sky from south-east to south, writes the 
C N Astronomer, is an impressive spectacle with the brilliant 
Jupiter on the left. Mars on the right, and Saturn between them, 
but appearing much nearer to Mars. Venus, which for so long has 
been such a superb jewel in the south-west sky, has practically 
vanished, for though still present she is very difficult to perceive 
amid the sunset afterglow, as she sets so soon after the Sun. 


Though still approaching us, 
Venus is gradually coming between 
our world and the Sun, and is now 
near what astronomers call inferior 
conjunction. This wilt occur in 
.10 days’time, when Venus passes 
almost between us and the Sun and 
is actually at her nearest to the 
Earth. On this occasion, when she 
is nearer than usual, Venus will be 
about 25,500,000 miles away, so she 
is the nearest planet to approach 
the Earth at any time, coming about 
12,500,600 miles, nearer than Mars 



Venus now, and in three 
weeks’ time 

did last October. Unfortunately 
Venus is invisible when at her 
nearest unless a transit is taking 
place ; then Venus passes directly 
between the Earth and the Sun, 
appearing as a small dark disc about 
one-thirtieth of the apparent width 
of the Sun, and gradually moving 
across his face, as it were. But. 
this rarely happens, owing to the . 
different tilt of the plane, or level, 
of the Earth’s orbit relative to that 
of Venus. The last occasion was 
on December 6, 1882, and the next 
will be on June 8, 2004. 

Venus appears at present as a 
very slender crescent, as shown on 
the left in the picture. This crescent 
will grow more slender until in¬ 
ferior conjunction, when it will 
entirely vanish) only to reappear on 
the. opposite side of the planet's 
disc, so in three weeks' time Venus 
will appear as shown on the right 
of the picture. After about a month 
Venus may be seen as a brilliant 
and resplendent object in the 
. morning sky before sunrise, and so 
she will continue throughout the 


spring and far into next summer. 
Venus will then be what the 
ancient Greeks knew as Phosphorus 
and the early Romans and Latin 
peoples as Lucifer, for they were 
unaware that this glorious Morning 
Star was identical with the similar 
Evening Star, and of course they 
did not know that they represented 
the same world, or that it teas a 
world. So when Venus appeared as 
an Evening Star she was known to 
the ancient Greeks as Hesperus 
and to the Latins as' Vesper, a 
name still applied to evening 
hymns and to the ancient Christian 
Service known as Vespers. 

Mars continues to decline in 
brilliance as our world leaves him 
behind. He is now about 102 
million miles away and appears far 
inferior . to Jupiter, which he 
rivalled only - three months ago. 
Mars now resembles Aldebaran and 
will appear a little way to the left 
of the Moon on Triday evening, 
January 23, and about the same 
distance to the right of her on the 
evening of January 24. .Mars may 
thus be identified with certainty. 

. Two Worlds to Watch 

The approach of Mars to-Saturn 
will be interesting to watch during 
the next four weeks, during which 
these two worlds, so different in 
colour, Saturn being of a leaden hue,' 
will travel through the heavens 
until by February 24 Mars will 
appear to pass above Saturn, though 
they will then appear to be about 
seven times the Moon’s- width 
apart. Saturn, which is at present 
some distance to the left of Mars 
and almost in a line with Jupiter, 
may be readily identified on Sunday 
evening, January 25, when he will 
be found a little- way above the 
Moon at about 6 o’clock. Though 
appearing so close together, Mars 
is actually very much nearer to us 
than to Saturn, which is about 
814 million miles away, and so some 


The Daily Telegraph Digs For Victory 


Second Miscellany. By J. B. 
Firth. .Hutchinson, 4s 6d. 

these days, when we cannot 

see much of the world, it is ’ 
our chief blessing that the joy 
of travel in -the best of all 
possible worlds is wide open to us. 
Never was such a time for reading 
books—if we can get them from 
the binders, where they lie in 
printed sheets so longi 

The Daily Telegraph, which 
may be called the trade mark of 
Success in this tremendous age, 
has managed in spite of all our 
troubles to produce a Second 
Miscellany of noble and beautiful 
and stirring things to read ; and 
with this pocket-book' (it is in 
over 40,000 pockets already).we 
may travel with an incomparable 
companion through the realms 
of gold. For it is Mr J. B. Firth 
who takes us with him once more, 
introducing us to a hundred 
authors, showing us country 
scenes, mingling with brave men, 
taking us to London, marching 
boldly into the assembly of 
great ladies, watching the banner 
of England fly, and all the time, 
while thrilling us with the triumph 
of the spirit, reminding us of the 


joy and laughter that has not 
entirely gone out of the world. 

Those who loved his First 
Miscellany vwill know what to 
expect in this companion volume. 
It is said that second books are 
never so good as firsts, and it may 
or may not be so. Suffice it to 
say that the Daily Telegraph .has 
once more dug for victory, and 
dug with profit. The well of 
literature is deep and inexhaust¬ 
ible, and the.riches that Mr Firth 
has dug out this time are like 
eternal flashes of that English 
spirit which will be among the 
quick when all the Nazis and 
the Jappies are among the dead 

Mussolini Speaks 
the Truth 

Mussolini, in addressing the 
Directorate of the Fascist Party 
in Rome, said : • 

The goal is victory in the 
struggle in which two ivorlds are 
now engaged, and in which the 
life and future of the Italian 
people are at stake. 

This is quite true; the two 
worlds are the world of freedom 
and the world of slavery. 


if 


{ 
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The Children's Newspaper 


Where Wavell May 
Strike Back 

The Pear! of the Dutch East Indies 


Cir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief of all the 
l ~' Allied Forces fighting by land, air, and sea in'the South- 
West Pacific, is perhaps our greatest General. 

Even the Germans have acknowledged his worth; “the only 
good British General” was what their military experts said The by-products given off are a 

a year ago, in the days of Wavell’s first big victory in Libya. mixture of valuable industrial 
1 . gases, and each gas has a freezing 

Since then General Auchinlcck have taken’heavy toll of Japan- or liquefying point different 
and other British leaders in that ese transports and their aircraft, from the others. By subjectinj 


In a Leningrad 
Laboratory 

High-grade petrol for planes 
and synthetic rubber can be 
got from the waste gases of the 
petroleum and steel industries 
of Russia, and Russia is getting 
them. 

To get them needs very low 
temperatures, lower than any 
experienced on the Russian front. 


ft Snow at Sharing Gross 


part of the world may have 
given the German commentators 
a few second thoughts. 

It may be that General 
Wavell will make his headquar- 


Now fresh aid is arriving in them to very low temperatures, 
cver-greater measure. Java has like those produced in Professor 
an even greater population than Peter Kapitza’s laboratory at 
the British Isles, though it is Leningrad, each gas is frozen 
only as big as England. The out separately from the others 
ters in Surabaya. It is perhaps long, narrow island is crammed in a pure state. Then the pure 
the most central point in the with wealth of all kinds ; rubber, gases can be put together again 
battlefield where we have already tin, copra, coffee, tea, sugar, in the proportions necessary to 
taken so many hard knocks, rice, spices, wonderful fruit and provide either the petrol or the 
Surabaya, in the eastern part vegetables. Nowonderthegfcedy basis of artificial rubber, 
of the north coast of Java, is Japanese covet its possession ft is said that much of the 
the second town of that wonder-' almost as much as they covet success of the Russian factories 
ful and lovely island, a pearl in Singapore. is due to this scientific method in 

the string of pearls which make But it has other wealth as which Russia is ahead of the rest 

well, the riches of brave and 
staunch human hearts. The 
people of Java, like all Malays, 
are a soldierly people. In the 
huge neighbour-isle of Sumatra, 
the Achinese of the interior 


up the Dutch East Indies. 

Old World and New 

Like Batavia, the capital of 


of the world. Kapitza learnt his 
methods at Cambridge, and was 
then commandeered by .the 
Soviet Government. 


Java and of the Dutch East 
Indies, Surabaya is magnifi¬ 


cently situated, and the beauties fought the Dutch for over 


of the old and the new world 
mingle in .its ; shady streets. 
For here one sees the charming 
red-brick buildings of the -17th 
and 18th centuries side by side 
with the white and gleaming 
architecture of our own day, 
adapted to modern ideas of 
comfort and luxurv. 


century, right up to quite recent 
years. They will fight again, 
but on the side of the Dutch, if 
the Japanese come. 


The March of 
Social Insurance 


With the New Year another 
great step has been made in 
social insurance, that admirable 
method of pooling our individual 
risks. For the first time what 
are sometimes called black-coated 
non-manual workers with an 
income limit of ^420 are 


The Citadel 

Meanwhile, beautiful Surabaya 
is stronger than ever. It is a 
fortress, a mighty airport, a 
Shady avenues of glorious nav al base. Batavia, Saniarang, 
trees wide roads red canals Bandoeng, all these great cities brought compulsorily into the 

where the pretty little'JavaneM of java Ire reel, dele,he,1. Bat National Health In„„a„ee 

women gossip as they beat out Surabaya is their bastion, their 
their gleaming white washing on citadel. 

the stones, smooth green parks If Wavell makes his head- 
vivid with the scarlet and blue quarters here, in the very heart 
and yellow of tropical flowers of Insulinde as the • Dutch call 
and fruits, fine European shops, their Island-Empire, he can 

Chinese stores odorous with the bring from inside lines the population. 


scheme. Hitherto the income 
limit has been J250. 

The result will be to add no 
fewer than half a miltion clerks, 
warehousemen, agents, can¬ 
vassers, and so on to the insured 


spicy scents of the East, crammed swiftest possible help to Malaya, 

to Sumatra, to Borneo and 
Celebes and Timor, yes, even 
to Manila and Northern Aus¬ 
tralia. From here the sub-- 
marines of the united Navies 
can sally forth to send the 
Japanese transports down to 


with all manner of romantic 
wares, littlcf native huts and 
shacks, trams and trains clang¬ 
ing through the streets,, cars, 
rickshaws, horse-cabs, and the 
ever-changing, ever-more-fas¬ 
cinating kaleidoscope of colour. 


Also this year increased bene¬ 
fits come into force for _ the 
17,000,000 insured persons in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Thus, men’s sickness benefit will 
be 18s a week instead of 15s, 
and their disablement benefit 
will be 1 os 6d a week instead of 
7s 6d. Because of this the 
weekly contribution is increased 


make.this city an unforgettable the depths of Davy Jones’s 
sight from the moment the Locker. From here their widc- 
traveller lands from the great ranging land and sea planes can by 2d, equally shared by ern- 

liner which has brought him sweep the turquoise seas in every plovers and employed, 

from the West. direction. From here General So the nation is increasingly 

’ _ L Wavell can fight back. becoming a sort of national club. 

One United Thought From what we all know of in which the State compels the 

The liners nowadays bring him, it will be a bonny fight, wofker to look after himself, 

Travellers bent on grimmer busi- and it will end in victory, full while at the same time compel- 

nes's than sight-seeing. They and complete, in good time, ling the employer to take part 

wear the uniform of the three Not yet, but in time. in providing the benefits. 

Services, Dutch . and British 

sokliers, sailors, airmen ; and The Countryman’s Egg 


when they land they find in 
the medley of nations crowding T\zTaxy of the original faults of 
the streets of Surabaya but 1 the egg-rationing scheme 
one united thought: We must have been corrected, and although 
defeat Japan now and for all it is impossible to convince 
time. a countryman that having his 

Not an easy task, but it will eggs sold through a grocer 
he done. General Wavell knows miles away is better than buying 
the size of the job he has taken them at the farm down the 
in hand, and the'civilised world street, he accepts the position 
is confident that he can do it. with good humour. 

It is true that the Japanese One Kent village, however, 
have moved swiftly and power- has a problem of its own. The 
fully. They have done vast village has two’ shops, only one 
damage in these China seas, of which sells eggs. It is also 
They would have done more served by two milk retailers, 
but for the swift and brilliant one of whom has never dealt in 
counter-strokes of the Dutch eggs and says he never will, 
under their brave and capable Some of the villagers who have 
leader, Ter Poorten. 'The Dutch registered for other rationed 
East Indies Navy and Air Force foods with the shopkeeper who 


docs not supply eggs also buy 
their milk from the retailer who 
cannot provide them. The other 
grocer and the other milkman 
refuse to accept “ eggs-only ” 
registered customers, explaining 
that they have quite enough 
trouble to keep their own 
people supplied. 

The local Food Office cannot 
help, as a retailer cannot be 
forced to accept a particular 
customer, so many families' in 
the village get no eggs 1 

Sooner or later a solution will 
be found, but meanwhile we 
can but sympathise with people 
who live in the middle of an egg- 
producing district but cannot 
Ret eggs. 


You "could almost taste the salt 
sea spray on the big lifeboat 
lying high and dry at Charing 
Cross Underground Station in 
the early days of the year. 

This weatherbeaten craft was 
the most fascinating object in 
an exhibition showing methods 
of saving life at sea. She had 
last been launched from the 
steamer Lapwing when that 
ship had been torpedoed while 
in convoy. She had herself just 
rescued the crews of two other 
torpedoed ships. Into this life¬ 
boat had clambered 26 men, to 
sail her for 14 days through 
rough seas to British shores, three 
of them dying from exposure. 

Another big exhibit was one of 
the great rafts which float off the 
deck of a sinking ship and can 
carry 12 men on board and 
support another eight clinging to 
ropes attached to the sides. 
In another case models of other 
types of, life-saving' rafts and 
their fittings were displayed, 
while round the walls of the 
gallery every kind of device for 
protecting our sailors from fire 
and tempest and enemy were seen. 
One of tfie most interesting is 


the yellow rubber-proofed suit 
which covers the shipwrecked 
man from head to foot. Weighing 
only 3 lbs 6 ozs, it fits into a 
small bag slung over the shoulder, 
and it is intended that every 
mariner should be supplied with 
one. Frostbite of the feet and 
legs is one of the chief perils on 
the exposed rafts or lifeboats, so 
this suit has zip fastenings behind 
the calves so that it can be opened 
and the legs massaged with oil. 

There was also an electric 
lifebuoy which, thrown over¬ 
board after a sailor in danger of 
drowning, automatically lights up 
and remains burning for eight 
hours ; and the rocket apparatus 
in its most modern form, with, 
many kinds of emergency punips. 

As visitors moved round the 
exhibition there came to their 
ears the shrill pipings of the 
S O Sj It came from a portable 
radio set designed for lifeboats. 

Altogether this was one of the 
most fascinating collections ever 
brought together in the Charing 
Cross booking-hall, and brought 
home to many of us the risks 
our seamen hour by hour run to 
bring us daily bread. 




OVALTINE 

TABLETS 

An Emergency Ration 
for Eating. 

■Ovaltine 
Tablets contain 
tho mrrgisin? 
and sustaining 
elements of 
‘Ovaltine.’ 
Always carry 
a supply with 
you. In two 
Blzes,4d. & 1/3. 


S UCCESS in schoolwork and 
games depends very largely 
upon your physical fitness—and fit¬ 
ness depends upon proper nourish¬ 
ment and proper sleep. 

A simple way to ensure that your 
diet is complete in health-giving 
nourishment is to make delicious 
‘ Ovaltine ’ your regular daily 
beverage. ' Ovaltine ’ is a scienti¬ 
fically perfect food which provides 
the nutritive elements required 
to build up body, brain and nerves 
to the highest efficiency. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ was regularly carried 
by record-breaking airmen in tho 
principal long-distance flights, and 
was relied upon to build up reserves 
of strength, vitality and-stamina. 

A cup of ' Ovaltine taken at bed¬ 
time will give you restful and, 
restorative sleep, so that you wake 
up in the morning . with new 
strength and vigour. 

On the advice of their 
Squadron Medical Officer 
many wartime Pilots drink 
‘Ovaltine’ every night on 
retiring, to make certain of 
a good night’s sleep. 

' Ovaltine ’ is easily prepared. If 
. jnilk is not available, water can bo 
used as ‘ Ovaltine ’ itself contains 
milk. Remember also that * Oval¬ 
tine * is naturally sweet, so that 
there is no need to add sugar. -j 



Drink delicious 


Ovaltine 

Jor Health, Strength ^Vitality 
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LAST STRAW 

_T HE lady of the house was 
indignant. “ Yes,” she 
said bitterly, “ our guest not 
only outstayed his welcome ; 
he even ate our egg.” 


The Children's Newspaper 




Clever Jacko 


“Worst Volcanic Eruption 


iflil 


Jn' August 1833 two-thirds of 


1 nlffl 


' ‘ the island of Kralratoa were 


JRa 

pi 

blown to pieces by a volcanic, 
eruption, the biggest in modern 


times. A cubic mile of earth and 



Ik 

lava Was flung into the sky, and' 




aif air-wave laden with volcanic 
dust circled the earth four times. 


rfj 

causing remarkably vivid sun- 

* 


iH 

sets., 

Thirty-five thousand lives were 




lost as a result of the explosion, 


.- j 

and the noise of it was heard 

Ill 

n— -r 


2000' miles awav in Australia. \ 


l-- 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the south-west, Mars is 
in the south, .and Jupiter, 
Saturn, and 
' Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at halt-past 7 on 
Monday evening, January 26, 

WHO AM I? 

M y first is in copperbut not in 
gold, 

My second's in winter but not in 
cold, 

My third is in cotton but not in 
!' wool, 

My fourth is in empty but not in 
full, 

My fifth is in country but not in 
town, 

My sixth is in dimple but not in 
frown, 

My seventh’s in bran tub but not 
in dip, 

My eighth is in'chastise but not ■ 
. in whip, , ..... 

My ninth is in skipping but not 
in caper, 

My picture appears on a page of 
this paper, Answer next week 



J ACKO was standing on his head in the hall balancing a tray of cakes. 

“Aren't I clever! ” he cried, as Chimp ran by. “Very ! ” chuckled Chimp, 
leaning over the banisters and helping himself. “Keep it up, old chap! ” 

MAGSC ARITHMETIC 


A.RI 5 you good at arithmetic ? 

Even if you are not, here 
is a series of multiplication sums 
which can be done just as 
quickly as the figures can be 
written down. 

Write down the two rows of 
figures that follow : 

142857 

32645 

Then ask a friend to choose 
any single figure in the second 
row and tell him that you will 
multiply the top row b}' that 
figure and give him the answer' 
immediately. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


Far More 44 NERVE’* than "NERVES” 

In this area of widespread devastation, 
where so many homes have been made desolate 
and so many hearts bereaved, the, “ nerve ” 
of the people, their indomitable bravery, has 
been, and IS, nothing- short of marvellous. 
Most certainly they have not .given way to 
an attack of “nerves.’' They are.worthy of 
ALL the aid that can be given—both in 
things spiritual and things temporal! Will 
you please share in our constant endeavours? 
All- gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, east end 
MISSION (Founded 1883). Bromley St., 
Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l. 




This is how it is done. Let us 
take, for example, the figure six 
in tlie second row. The top row 
multiplied by 6 gives 857142 as 
the answer, and all that is neces¬ 
sary to arrive at this result is to 
begin writing out the top row 
at the figure immediately above 
the number chosen and on 
reaching the end of the row . 
carry on at the beginning until 
all have been written down. This 
applies to any of the second row 
which may be chosen, and in each 
case the correct answer will be 
given. 


Missing 

A Snowball met a Sheet of 
Ice, . 

And they rejoiced together. 

“ It is/' "they said, “ extremely 
nice 

To have such frosty weather.” 

But in the night a thaw took 
place, 

And, greatly to our sorrow, 
Although we searched we 
couldn’t trace 

Those two upon the morrow ! 

Do You Live in Perthshire ? 

Perthshire is the shire, or 
county, of Perth, a name 
which comes from a Gaelic word 
meaning bramble. The district 
is one in which the bramble is 
common. 

FRIEND OR FOE? 



Reading Ac|ross. 1 Con¬ 
tented in mind. 5 The border 
of a garment. 8 Eager. 9 A 
weathercock. 10 The heaven¬ 
ly Lion. 11 Area drained by 
a river and tributaries. 12 
Pertaining to the country. 14 
Doctor of Divinity.* 16 A 
kind of silk cloth. 18 This 
particle introduces a condi¬ 
tional sentence. 20 Knots. 
22 To rreteud. 24 Membrane 
on a bird's foot. 26 Orna¬ 
mental network. 27 Just this 
or that, or a lake. 28 Before. 
29 Made into a bundle. 

Reading Down. 1 Harry is 
sometimes this. 2 To affirm 
with confidence. 3 Devout. 
4 Paid.* 5 Possesses. 6 Lady, 
dine backwards. 7 Repairs. 
9 Sound. 11 Conductor’s staff. 
13 To set in rows. 15 A kind of 
gun. 17 A winding staircase 
turns round this. 19 Anxiety. 
21 To wither. 23 Solid water. 
25 Rest here. 27 blaster of Arts.* 
Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

An steer next week. 


Dritain’s most gorgeously jewelled 
bird is unquestionably the king¬ 
fisher, and it would be a sad thing 
if its tropical splendour were missing 
from our streams. While many fisher¬ 
men and keepers accuse the bird of 
taking trout spawn, and the young 
fish, examination of pellets thrown 
up by' the bird in its nest-hole has 
proved that a mere five per cent of its 
food is accounted for in this way. The 
vast majority consists of the teeming 
minnows and other small stream and 
pond life, and a useful proportion of 
injurious aquatic insects and larvae. 

His Consolation 

Quorii a Wart-hog of hideous 
mien, 

“ People say I’m not fit to be seen. 
But mere beauty is cheap, 

For it’s only skin-deep, 

So I'd rather be ugly, I ween ! " 


too MILLION PEOPLE OF 2000 ISLANDS 


January 24, 1942 

RHYMES OF THE KINGS 

JTirst William the Norman, 
Then .William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John ; 

Next Henry the Third, 
Edwards one, two, and three ; 
And again after Richard 
Three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, 

If rightly I guess ; 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess, 

Then James one, the Scotsman, 
Then. Charles whom they- slew, 
After Oliver Cromwell 
Another Charles, too. 

Next came James the second, 
William, Mary, and Anne, 

Four Georges, fourth William, 
Then Victoria began. 

Her son, ' seventh Edward, 

The next king we owned, 

Was followed by- his son, 

The fifth George enthroned. 

And so on to Edward 

The Eighth we then came. 

And now George the Sixth 
Is the King we acclaim. 

Jci on Parle Francois 

Le Lion Eut Peur 

Un Fran^ais, voyageanten Afrique, 
aperipit un lion, qui s’avancjait 
furtivement vers une femme arabe 
pour la devorer. Comme il etait 
arrae, il fit signe a la femme Ue 
s’eloigner, afin qu’il put tucr 
l'animal. Mais, a son grand cton- 
nement, la femme se releva furieuse, 
marcha resolument vers le lion, ct 
l’apostropha ainsi: 

“ Ah, lache ! Tu viens attaquer 
une femme sans defense. Tu crois 
me faire peur, mais je te connais ! 
Va done ia-bas attaquer mon mari, 
qui est arme.' Va done, te dis-je 1 
Tu n’oses pas, miserable !• chacal ! 
hyene ! Tu portes une peau de lion, 
mais tu n'es pas un lion ! " Ft le 
lion s’enfuit, terrifie. 



QRA0^ r ( 




Yeast is the richest natural source of 
Vitamins B. I and B.2, also Proteins, 
therefore Yeast is essential to every¬ 
one— adults as well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing. 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not one person in 
a million could take it. 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother 1 You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ' sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘-Milk of Magnesia ’ over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little, one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending, 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia"’ and nip the attack in 
{he bud. Get ' Milk of Magnesia ' 
today'and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7‘d.', 1 / 1 J, 
2/3 and 3 / 11 J. (including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 


Boy. May we talk this time 
about Japan ? It is so odd to be 
at war with a nation and not to 
know much about it. 

Man. Indeed it is. I fear my 
own knowledge is small enough, and 
I see that many writers are now 
telling the. public that we have 
underrated the Japanese. There 
was no excuse for the underrating, 
for We ought to have remembered 
that although, a century ago, Japan 
had no better weapons than swords 
and bows and arrows, she rapidly 
equipped herself with modern 
weapons, and with them beat China 
in the war of 1894, and brilliantly 
defeated Russia in the war of 1904. 

It is unfortunate for mankind that 
triumph in war gains more respect 
for a nation -than the most glorious 
achievement in peace, and after 
1905 Japan .was recognised as a 
Grekt Power. It would be wrong 
not to add that the Japanese 
possess more than warlike qualities. 
They' are capable business men and 
fine artists. Their success has en¬ 
titled them to multiply their 
numbers by' gaining the means of 
subsistence. Just as we multiplied 
through making machinery to gain 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

food, so the Japanese have built 
industrial plants and raised their 
population to very great dimensions. 

Boy. How many J apancse are 
there today ? 

Man. In Japan Proper, the 
original group of volcanic islands, 
its position in the East comparable 
to our position in the West, there 
are now roundly 74 million people. 
If we add the lands of the Japanese 
Empire, Korea, Formosa, the total 
population exceeds 100 millions. 

Boy. But more than 100 million 
people are at war with Japan. 
Surely .Japan does not realise the 
enormous majority against her ? 

Man. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand how Japan can expect to 
win against nations possessing such 
overwhelming strength in man¬ 
power and resources; but she re¬ 
members her miraculous victory 
against Russia when she was much 
weaker than nofv, and her fighting 
men disdain death in a sense 
unknown to the white nations. 
Moreover; she grasps unerringly the 


main factor of the case, and the 
peculiar' strategic value of her 
territory' in the Pacific. 

Boy. What is that ? 

Man. That Japan- is not merely' 
an island or a closely connected 
group of islands. She is an island 
empire, master of 2000 Pacific 
islands and 500 islets. Many of 
these, situated about the Pacific, 
she has turned into fortresses and 
air bases, through which hostile 
ships have to thread their way. A 
Japanese admiral has called these 
islands anchored aircraft-carriers. 
At the present moment she has 
command of the sea, and has seized 
a large, part of the American island 
possessions. The same sort of sur¬ 
prise succeeded against Russia in 
February 1904, yvhen in four days 
Admiral Togo put the fine Russian 
fleet out of action. That the 
American Navy Department forgot 
that historic event is remarkable. 

Boy. Is it possible that Japan 
may win in this war as she did then ? 

Man. Surelynot; but I amquite 
sure that it will call lor great 
wisdom and resolution for us to 
win in a contest that lias opened in 
such serious misfortune. 


©RANJEAST^mst 

in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, and 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeast possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, in a form pleasant to every¬ 
one. 

* THE STRENGTH OF YEAST, 

* THE FLAVOUR OF ORANGES 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin ‘B’deficiency, 
is a pleasant drink that children will ask for, a 
natural tonic drink for the war worker; and 
a beauty drink for women. 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
IN RESPECT OF ORANJEAST. 

Price 9d. f>er packet from Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can b.e 
obtained for you in a few hours. 


THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD., 

2, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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